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We show forth the Lord’s death, whenever 
we show forth his life in our lives;—the bread 
given and the blood shed for the Life of the 
world. 


It is the fellowship of the same communion 
when we are assembled. True worship is but 
the manifestation of the Lord’s death in his life 
as its outcome. 


Our sufferings and works are for educating 
and developing us, and not for compensating 
for our past sins. They could never be adequate 
for this. 


One will not believe in Our Father's forgive- 
ness of trespasses, until he believes in his own. 


Faith, though it may be requisite where there 
is no sight, is not required without evidence. 
It is “ the evidence of things not seen.” It isa 
gift bound-up in the secret witness of the Spirit, 
and is a living acknowledging of that witness 
for things not seen as yet. 


Memorial and Fellowship Communion. 

In a controversy carried on in the Christian 
Advocate (Me‘hodist), with Dr. Joseph Pull- 
man concerning the rite of “ communion,” sume 
passages occur touching our religious Society. 
Dr. Pullman had said: 

The facts and their interpretation are carefully 
given, and there is not a hint of the fellowship of 
believers one with another, or of their union in one 
body. The ordinance is memorial of Christ, and 
exclusively of Christ, and the communicant has 
lost his way if in the ordinance he has for a mo- 
ment gotten away from Jesus Christ to considera- 
tions about the unity of believers. 

The Advocate rejoins : 

If Dr. Pullman’s view is true, we see not the 
slightest reason why believers should take the 
communion at the same time and in the same 
place, or why it should be regarded as the peculiar 
province of the clergy to administer it; why, in- 
deed, one should not administer it to himself. 





And then the Advocate proceeds ‘o argue its 
claim that Paul teaches “ the holy communion 
to be communion of believers with the Lord and 
with each other in the Lord.” 


In closing, Dr. Pullman speaks thus of the 
editor of the Advocate : 


\ 

A Methodist of Methodists, imbued with the 
broad spiritualistic temper of the Gospel, knowing 
that the kingdom of God is not “ meat or drink,” 
nor any rag of ceremony ; knowing that to honor 
any external form or rite as of the essence of the 
Gospel is ritualism and treason to the rational 
spirit of Jesus Christ. knowing all this, yet 
our editor comes forth again and again to force 
upon the conscience of the church the obligation 
of the so-called common cup, and to deprive us of 
“the liberty which we have in Christ.” It will 
not do. We have read the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, “‘ Non littera sed spiritu,” cried Paui. “In 
spirit and in truth,” said Jesus Christ. 

The Advocate’s reference to Friends is as fol- 
lows : 


“the Bread which cometh down from heaven 
and giveth life to the world,” and of the new 
wine of his life, would quickly abandon to the 
oldness of the letter all questions about cups 
and vessels, whether “ individual cups” or “ one 
in common,” and whether such experiences are 
those of “ fellowship” or of “ memorial.” 

We did not commence the above quotations for 
comment on our own part, but we can but note 
the holding on to the principle of sacerdotalism 
by religious societies who adhere to the outward 
rites of ordinances; vy whom, as the Advocate 
says, it is “ regarded as the peculiar province of 
the clergy to administer [them ].” 

It is as essential to our religious profession to 
insist on the truth that Christ is the “ one Me- 
diator between God and men,” as it is to other 
professions — the offspring, however remote, of 
the sacerdotal system—to pluralize that media- 
torship, in the form of human interveners be- 
tween man and God, to discharge or operate 
their spiritual relations. All these relations live 
and move and have their being between us and 
Him through the one Mediator, apostle and 
high priest of our profession, through whom 
alone the communion and the baptism of the 
Spirit is ministered. His grace is sufficient for 
us. 
























Dr. Pullman’s endorsement of our general liber- 
ality is highly esteemed, but if his principles were 
carried to the last they would justify the Friends 
or Quakers in their rejecting of both baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. Almost the very words that 
he has applied to us are applied by Barclay in his 
“ Apology for the Quakers,” the great standard 
work, to justify them in setting aside both baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. They are “ rags of cere- 
mony,” they are “against the spirit.” We 
think that a sincere Quaker may be saved without 
the communion at all; it being possible for him to 
be so much under the dominion of the plausible 
arguments employed by the great writers of Quak- 
erism and the traditions which they have followed, 
as to renounce both sacraments. 


An outward baptism or form of communion, 
whether adopted in churches called Friends’ or 
other names, must adopt a clergy to administer 
it. On the other hand a stated clergy or pas- 
torate among Friends will not be long (as al- 
ready in the case of administering marriage cov- 
enants) in reaching out its jurisdiction over 
As consistent with this admission of possible other presumed spiritual functions. Accommo- 
salvation fur “a sincere Quaker,” we refer to 
the same editor’s item given in the Advocate 
last spring, as follows: 


dation to the people who love to have it so in 
mixed neighborhoods, partly because of a leaven 
of sacerdotalism in them, was lately pronounced 
among us by a wide observer to be responsible 
for the general modern surrender of those under 
the name of Friends, 


Joseph Walton, for a number of years clerk of 
the Yearly Friends’ meeting in Philadelphia, and 
editor or THE FRIEND, is deceased, at the age of 
eighty-one years. A more beautiful character than 
Joseph Walton it would be impossible to find. In 
his administration THE FRIEND came to us as a 
dove of peace. We read it often, and it appeared 
like a whisper in the midst of the rush and storm 
of life. We met him accidentally on a train, and 
found him a perfect illustration of the ancient pla- 
cidity of the Society to which he belongs. 


enmnaciancaiibiiaiimegiintins 
Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 

I wish that Christians would bring to the in- 
terests and religion of Christ’s kingdom the un- 
tiring energy with which he devotes himself to 
those of science. What science so noble as the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ? What honors any- 
where in the temple of fame like the honor that 
cometh from God? Great and famous as 
was, my dear friend, you can do more good by 
your prayers, shut up in your house, and often 
in your chamber, than he did or could do by 
all his pursuits and discoveries; and that is 
comfortable and cheering to you. Prayer moves 
the hand that moves the world, and deals with 





Where living epistles are thus in evidence of 
the true communion by the new wine which 
Jesus promised to drink with his disciples (and 
no more of the fruit of the outward vine. Matt. 
xxvi: 29), there could be no denial that such 


are partakers of salvation “without the com-| the affairs of a kingdom unlike any of those in 


muuvion of the old wine.” nature, which shall never pass away.— Thomas 
A few feasts of silent partakers together of | Guthrie. 
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John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 107.) 

After arriving in Athens, John Yeardley 
writes : “ We introduced ourselves to the Ameri- 
can missionaries, Hill and King, and met with 
a hearty reception. The schools under their 
care are the most gratifying sight we have seen. 
J. Hill and his wife have nearly five hundred 
children on their list. We were much pleased 
with the arrangements of the schools ; the clas- 
sification is the best I have ever seen, and the 
children exhibit intelligence and thirst for in- 
struction. The effect of Scriptural instruction 
on the minds of the Greek children is very 
gratifying. A young girl whom the directors 
had taken into the school as an assistant teacher, 
entered the family with a mind fortified in the 
superstitions taught in her own church, observ- 
ing scrupulously the feast and fast days, the 
making the sign of the cross before eating, and 
the kissing of pictures. ‘The mistress wisely 
avoided interfering with what the girl consid- 
ered to be her religious duties; but after she 
had attended the Scriptural reading and the 
family worship for a short time, the light of 
Truth broke in upon her heart ; and as she em- 
braced the substance of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, her attachment to the superstitious forms 
became gradually weakened, until at length she 
left them altogether. The mistress one day 
said to her, I observe you do not keep the fast 
days, nor cross yourself before eating, nor kiss 
the pictures. No, replied the child, | am con- 
vinced that making the outward sign of the 
cross cannot purify the heart from sin ; and as 
to meat and drink, 1 read in the Scriptures, 
that it is not that which goeth into the mouth 
that defiles the man.” 

“*During our stay in this city we visited 
many Greek families, and distributed among 
them religious tracts and portions of the Holy 
Scriptures, and exhorted them to the observ- 
ance of their religious duties, often calling their 
attention to those points in which their own 
practices are at variance with the doctrine of 
Holy Scripture.’ ” 

After some time in Athens, they left that 
city, and after many delays and hardships 
reached “ Patras on the 22nd, but found that 
the English steamer had sailed two days before. 
They employed the interval before the sailing 
of another packet in establishing a girl’s school, 
which was commenced soon after their depart- 
ure. At Corfu they received information of the 
opening of the school, conveyed in a letter from 
the sister of the English consul in the following 
encouraging terms: 

“*T am sure you will be gratified to hear 
that the school which was established by your 
benevolent exertions has been opened under 
the most favorable auspices. The first day we 
had twenty-two girls; we have now forty-eight. 
Nothing can exceed the eagerness shown by the 
children to be admitted, and their parents seem 
equally anxious to send them; with very few 
exceptions they come clean, and on the whole 
are attentive and well behaved. Of the forty- 
eight there are only nine who can read. The 
littie Corfuot you recommend is first monitor, 
and of great use.’ ” 

“Tt will be recollected that their inability to 
collect the inhabitants in a meeting for worship 
was a source of discouragement to John and 
Martha Yeardley in their former visit to Corfu. 
Now, on revisiting this island, they had the 
satisfaction of holding two meetings for worship 
with Isaac Lowndes’ Congregation. 

“*Sixth Month Ist.—Isaac Lowndes had now 
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obtained leave to hold his meeting for worship 
in the large school-room, and I felt at liberty to 
propose having an opportunity to address the 
congregation. ‘This he gladly accepted, and 
gave notice of our intention, It was pretty well 
attended, but not full; a good feeling prevailed. 

“*15th—We had another meeting with the 
little company who meet in the school-room. 
The room was better filled than on the former 
occasion: it was a precious season of Divine 
favor ; utterance was given to preach the word, 
and I trust there were some into whose hearts it 
found entrance. 

A few days before we left the island, I. L. 
took us to visit the Jewish rabbi, who, though 
full of argument, appears extremely dark and 
bewildered, dwelling on mysterious words, whose 
interpretation is confined to the rabbinical of- 
fice. He said they looked for a temporal king, 
who should give a temporal kingdom to Israel. 
It was a truly painful visit, and we left him 
with the desire that he might be instructed even 
out of his own law, which, if properly under- 
stood, would prove as a schoolmaster to bring 
him to Christ.’ 

“After spending about five weeks at Corfu 
on this second visit, they again crossed the Adri- 
atic to Ancona. 

“In aletter from William Allen, written the 
thirty-first of the Third Month, 1854, occur the 
following words of encouragement : 

“«T have heard, through letters to your re- 
lations and others, that you have been much 
discouraged at not finding a more ready en- 
trance for your gospel message; but, really 
considering, the darkness, the sensuality, and 
the superstition of the people in those parts, we 
must not calculate upon much in the begin- 
ning. If here and there one or two are awak- 
ened and enlightened, they may be like seed 
sown, and in the Divine hand become instru- 
ments for the gathering of others. Should you 
be made the means of accomplishing this, in 
only a very few instances, it will be worth all 
your trials and sufferings. And again, you 
must consider that, in the performance of your 
duty, seed may be sown even unknown by you, 
which may take root, and grow, and bring forth 
fruit to the praise of the Great Husbandman, 
though you may never hear of it. Be encour- 
aged, therefore, dear friends, to go on from 
day to day in simple reliance on your Divine 
Master, without undue anxiety for consequences ; 
for depend upon it, when He has no more work 
for you to do, He will make you sensible of a 
release.’ 

“ The passage to Ancona was tedious.” 

“Seventh Month 6th.— We left Ancona, and 
took the route through Foligno and Arezzo to 
Florence. That part of the Pope’s dominions 
through which we have passed is highly pictur- 
esque, hill and dale continually, and the whole 
country cultivated absolutely like a garden. 
Most of the towns are on the hills, and nothing 
can exceed the beauty of their situation. But 
as to vital religion, the spirit of those who desire 
the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom, on 
the broad and sound basis of common Christi- 
avity, must be clothed with mourning in passing 
through this superstitious and illiberal country. 
What we have seen of Tuscany is not so fine, 
but the appearance of the peasants is much su- 
perior. The inns are much more agreeable than 
we found them on the road from Geneva to 
Ancona. 

“* We arrived at Florence on the 10th. The 
persons to whom we had recommendations were 
absent, on account of the heat of the season, 
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except the Abbot Valiani, a spiritually-minded 
man, who showed us great kindness. He has re. 
fused many advantageous offers of promotiog 

choosing to be content with little, rather than be 
hampered with fetters which I believe he thinks 
unscriptural and not for the good of the church, 
He is of the opinion that it would be better 
for the common people to have the Bible, and 
to be more acquainted with its contents. He 
conducted us to see the School for Mutual In- 
struction, founded under the patronage of the 
Grand Duke, about twelve years ago. The 
school-room is very large, airy and well lighted: 
it was formerly a convent. The system of edu- 
cation differs a little from that practised in 
England ; but the children, about two hundred 
and forty in number, are apparently under an 
efficient course of instruction and discipline, 
The younger boys have a string put round the 
neck, which confines them to the place during 
the lesson, but I observed it did not confine 
their attention. We were much pleased with 
the countenance and manners of the director, 
the Abbot Luigi Brocciolini ; his heart appears 
to be in his work, which is by no means easy. 

“* We had packed as many books and tracts 
as we well could in our wardrobe trunks, which 
were not once opened at the different custom- 
houses, but the surplus tracts, etc., we were ob- 
liged to put into a spare box by themselves, 
and this box was not suffered to pass the frontier 
of Sardinia. The first officer was embarrassed, 
not knowing how to act, and sent a gendarme 
with us to the bureau of Sarzana, the next 
town. The officer there was remarkably civil, 
but told us the law is such that books cannot 
enter except on conditions to which we could 
not in our conscience submit. We therefore 
left them in the bureau, desiring that they 
might be made useful: a person in the office 
said, in a half-whisper, these are the books to 
turn the people’s heads. We were glad this 
loss did not prevent us from distributing others 
out of our remaining store, at the inns, and 
pretty freely on the road. 

(To be continued.) 

FREEDOM OF CHoICcE.—God gives to every 
man the privilege of choosing between good and 
evil. To each and to all God says, “ Behold, I 
set before you the way of life and the way of 
death,” and it is for every man to choose be- 
tween these two. God hath foreordained the 
freedom of every man’s will. Apart from all 
the influences of ancestry and surroundings, or 
as it is said in modern phrasing, “ heredity” and 
“environment,” the real self of the man has to 
choose whether he will go up or go down. God 
is constantly inviting every man to choose the 
good and to refuse the evil. God also holds 
men back when they would rush to their de 
struction, while he is thus inviting and urging 
them to be saved. “ Why will ye die?” is his 
constaut call to those going astray. Yet at 
the last, as at the first, God permits a man to 
make his persistent and final choice of his des 
tiny. If a man is lost, it is because he chooses 
to be lost. Salvation will never be forced on an 
unwilling soul.—S. S. Times. 





Unions anp Units.—In union there is 
strength, but there is also strength in the unit 
that puts forth its best efforts while waiting for 
union. In an age of organization it is easy to 
stress over-much the value of associated effort. 
It is well to remember that two may put tea 
thousand to flight, but we ought not to forget 
that one may chase a thousand.—S. S, Times. 
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Living on Advice. 


From the seats of the successful there daily 
flutter down on every newspaper, scraps of sug- 
gestion as to how success is won, which are 
greedily laid hold of by thousands of young 
men and women who are ambitious, and who 
believe that in this way comes wisdom and 
success, and perhaps character. But character 
cannot be made by advice, and here is the 
worst part of the delusion. There is, of course, 
a type of character trim, and prudential, which 
may be organized upon the detached wisdoms 
that float about the world; but final character 
cannot be built upon maxims. Its chief method 
is always inspiration. What man needs most 
is, not—as he so often thinks—just to have a 
certain list of questions answered, and a certain 
number of doubts dissolved, or the judgment of 
a wiser man upon them—that is not it; it is 
deeper and more heavenly life that he wants; 
he is starved for want of it. How rarely are 
we conscious, when with the most vital people, 
of getting their opinion about things! It is an 
exchange of life which we are effecting, and 
their very atmosphere solves more than their 
words. The glory of a great personality, or 
even of a vital and wholesome one, is not that 
he answers all our questions so much as that in 
his presence we cease to have any. Our doubts 
die on our lips; the tangled world, through 
him, looks straight again, and we want to be 
forgiven for ever having thought it otherwise. 
Advice is secondary and detached, and withers 
away; inspiration is personal and perpetual 
and Divine. Advice may form habits, and a 
character formal, correct, and shrewd ; inspira- 
tion alone can impart life. 

There are people, also, to whom it is becom- 
ing a very shadowy experience to think that 
their own opinion on their own life is worth 
anything. A young man under the delusion 
that all his work needed in order to complete- 
ness was a great deal of advice and conference 
with others, submitted a piece of work to one 
whose word on such matters was a coveted one. 
The critic took the work, read it, and gave the 
author this unexpected reply: “If you can do 
work like that, what do you want of me? No 
one can help you but yourself and God.” Men 
are thinking that they can get the whole secret 
of living out of other men, and they cannot. 
This is the main danger of advice-taking—that 
it leads many a fine soul into inward distrust 
till all power is gone out of it. 

The truth that is fundamental here is the 
truth so often repeated and little realized—that 
the Lord our God is a jealous God. If every 
man’s life is a “‘ plan of God,” one ought to feel 
that letting each unchartered passer-by come in 
and preach to it is a fundamental indelicacy. 
The advice a man needs most is always the 
advice of the Holy Spirit. There is nothing 
this world needs more, if it is to keep its fresh- 
ness and glory, than to protect and encourage 
in all members of society the element of shade 
and mystery and solitary communion. There 
are times—and a man must learn to trust them 
—when, all unconsciously, his life is working 
out for him a better counsei than any one else 
can give it. In painful and terrible privacy 


are wrought out the choice salvations of men. 
—S. S. Times. 





SATAN selects his disciples when they are idle, 
but Christ chose his while they were busy with 
their work, either mending their nets or casting 
them into the sea.— Exchange. 





bad boys. 
bad boys delight in meanness, 
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“Boys Will Be Boys.” 


True, “boys will be boys,” but not necessarily 
Naturally, boys love fun; but only 


It is as natural for the bright, healthy, vig- 


orous boy to be mirthful, active, noisy, and en- 
joy innocent pranks and tricks as it is for a 
colt, a calf,or a lamb to skip and play; but 
that is not badness, 
wrestle, climb trees, ask questions, whoop, and 
yell is not, as some pious people suppose, evi- 
dence of total depravity. 
able process by which nature transmutes sur- 
plus boy-energy into healthy bone and muscle. 


For them to run, jump, 
It is only the inevit- 


And right here is where some parents and 


teachers make a grievous-mistake. They think, 
because it is difficult for a boy to keep quiet, 
that therefore he is “ possessed ;” because a boy 
runs, romps, and yells, he is wicked; because 
he loves innocent sport, that he is mischievous; 
and because he will occasionally even stick a 
pin into another boy, “just to see him jump,” 
therefore he is totally depraved. 


Now, the fact is, that as a rule, all that ails 


such boys is, they are surcharged with a surplus 
of energy—with an abundance of that which, 
if properly directed, will only the better qual- 
ify them to be the very best of citizens. 


What they need is not a severe course of re- 


straining discipline, or a regular routine of 
floggings and penances to exorcise the evil 
spirits that are supposed to be in them, but a 
course of kind, thoughtful, wise training, that 
will direct their energies in the right channel, 
and enable them to expend their activities on 
things proper and useful. Give them plenty to 
do in the shape of useful studies or profitable 
labor, and give it to them in such a way as to 
enlist their enthusiasm and command their in- 
terest, and then the more active and energetic 
they are the better. 


The reason “boys will be boys” in a bad 


sense is generally because they are not properly 
trained. Most boys will develop right, socially 
and morally, if they are carefully trained and 
properly protected. 
come lovers of a vicious or disreputable life, it 
is probably because of defective training or vi- 
cious environments. 


If a large proportion be- 


Give our bright, light-hearted, enthusiastic 


boys the proper training, and then properly 


protect them against the vicious influences of 


the saloon, the cigar store, the dime novel, the 
vile newspaper, and more of them will grow up 


happy, sober, thrifty, useful citizens. 
How does the writer know? Because he was 


once a light-hearted, enthusiastic, fun-loving 


boy himself, and has not forgotten the influence 
of that hilarious period of his earth-life. Be- 
cause, also, of nineteen years’ experience as a 
teacher in the public schools and the college. 
As a teacher, he found that, to manage the 
bright, lively boys, all he had to do was to give 
them plenty of employment, and to inspire 
them with interest in their work. He also found 
that by this method his most restless, energetic, 
fun-loving boys became the most successful 
prosecutors of their studies. 

Yes, “boys will be boys;” they ought to be— 
they must be. But if they turn out to be mean 
boys, in most cases the fault is in their training, 
and not in their nature.—Religious Telescope. 





With “ Everlasting Arms” beneath, ° 
What matters either life or death ? 
If I should die, with Christ I’d be, 
And if I live, He is with me. 
—F. H. Marr. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Alice Alexander and the Times of the “ Beacon.” 

The removal of Alice Alexander of Chelten- 
ham, at an advanced age, in the early part of 
the present year, breaks one more of the links 
which bind this generation with the past, and a 
past order of things, so different in respect to 
religious association as well as in other ways 
from the present. 

It was the privilege of the writer to know our 
deceased friend for over thirty years, during the 
whole of that time her health was feeble, and 
during the latter part of it, she was rarely if 
ever able to get out to meetings. In consequence 
Alice Alexander was seen but little beyond a 
very limited circle, and although an acknowl- 
edged minister, there must have been few less 
known as such. It was at her home in Leo- 
minster in the time of her husband the late Samuel 
Alexander that I first made the acquaintance of 
THE FRIEND; after S. A’s decease I believe his 
widow continued a constant subscriber. 

A character so bright and cheerful, in spite of 
a weight of physical infirmities, 1 have rarely 
known, and it was accompanied bya disposition 
so alive to spiritual facts, and so Bach inclined 
to encourage faithfulness in others, that one 
could hardly leave her society, without feeling 
the better for it. 

It is now many years since I heard Alice 
Alexander’s ministry, but it may be said that 
it was clear and baptizing and left its mark on 
the meeting to which I belonged or rather I 
should say on the mind of some individuals be- 
longing to the meeting, which is not wholly ef- 
faced to this day. 

Women of brilliant parts frequently exercise 
considerable influence both in social and philan- 
thropic circles, whether it be by reason of their 
executive powers, their strong mental calibre or 
other qualities which call forth respectful ad- 
miration. 

Alice Alexander was not brilliant, yet she 
had an influence which will embalm her mem- 
ory in the minds of those who knew her well, 
whether professing Friends or not, and when I 
recollect her at Leominster, she was what she 
was largely by the grace of God, while seeking 
in humble unobtrusiveness to labor in her ap- 
pointed corner in God’s vineyard. 

In pursuance of this labor A. A. many years 
ago published “An appeal to Christian men on 
the subject of female attire” which would well 
bear reprinting; in this appeal she says that 
the folly and extravagance of outward adorn- 
ing seem “an evil of unrivalled magnitude, ex- 
cept by that of the abuse of alcoholic drinks,” 
and that each religious denomination has de- 
generated from the views it originally adopted 
on this matter. 

Our interest in Alice Alexander is not limited 
to what she was as a minister and in a serene 
old age, she could go back to some sixty-three 
years ago and recall the time when as a young 
woman she was seated in Manchester Meeting 
and weeping on account of its sad and distress- 
ful state when the Beacon party asserted its 
independence of the long established faith of the 
Society of Friends and secessions of influential 
members took place in various parts of the 
country. 

This was a time in which John Wilkinson an 
ex-clerk of the Yearly Meeting spoke of the 
“ ruinous fallacy of the paramount authority of 
their [Friends] own inward and immediate re- 
velution,” while Isaac Crewdson the Manchester 
leader said, “there can be no higher rule than 
the Holy Scriptures.” As a sop to persons af- 
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fected with these ideas, the Yearly Meeting of 
1836 went out of it way to ignore the ground on 
which the Society was gathered, and to intro- 
duce a new and conflicting principle by a para- 
graph in the general Epistle which contained the 
following, “there can be no appeal from them 
[the Scriptures] to any other authority whatso- 
ever... being the appointed means of making 
known to us the blessed truths of Christianity 
. . . they are the only divinely authorized re- 
cord of the doctrines which we are bound as 
Christians to believe.” 

Now the makers of this Epistle dared not go 
so far as to say, “the Scriptures are the Word 
of God, and his revealed will is only to be learned 
from them,” consequently their statement carries 
the marks of a compromise in its ambiguity. If 
it be really true that the issue of the London 
Epistle of 1836 marks a new era in the history 
of professing Friends it is at least worthy of ex- 
amination, tor we are obliged to admit that there 
is a connection between sound doctrine and right 
living as on the other hand between false doc- 
trine and wrong living, we may meet with a 
correct exterior profession and a faulty or spirit- 
ually fruitless life, but the truth remains that 
the profession of false doctrine is a bar to the 
setting up of the kingdom of God on the earth 
and tends to affect the life injuriously ; and con- 
versely that as the kingdom manifests itself in 
the heart and life it tends to bring into a correct 
profession and form of sound words, correspond- 
ing to its own nature, and such a form and pro- 
fession may be regarded as that confession of 
Christ with the mouth which along with the in- 
ward belief of the heart is necessary to salvation, 
Rom. x: 9, 10, it being always to be remem- 
bered that according to what a man or Suciety 
hath, it is required of them, and not according 
to what they have not. 

There can be no appeal from them, ete. ; does 
this mean that when once we have made up our 
minds as to the meaning or force of a passage, 
we are to close them to any further light upon 
it, or refuse to be-instructed by any other au- 
thority than our own reason? The Pharisees 
who crucified Christ said in effect that there was 
no appeal from their law, and by their law He 
ought to die because they were resting in the 
letter that kills. This sentence in the Epistle 
sets at naught the true Quaker testimony to 
Christ as the lawgiver and legitimates bastard 
Quakerism. 

Being the appointed means of making known 
the blessed truths of Christianity. Did George 
Fox or William Penn or either of the founders 
of the Society ever say anything which could 
be twisted, by even a fair semblance of reason 
into anything like this statement? Certainly not. 

W hat do the Scriptures themselves say ? * This 
is life eternal, that they may know thee the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom thou has sent,” 
there we see that the appointed means of know- 
ing Him who is the Truth is in his own Life; 
again “no man knoweth who the Father is, save 
the Son and he to whomsoever the Son will re- 
veal Him,” there again is the appointed means 
of knowing the Father of spirits by the revela- 
tion of the Son (which revelation Wilkinson 
sneered at) without any limitation to the Scrip- 
tures. 

Thirdly, “ they are the only divinely author- 
ized record of the doctrines, which, we are bound 


ever been inspired of late time? The passage 
though apparently clear is too obscure in its 
scope to analyze exactly, but its tendency is un- 
doubtedly to substitute a building on a literal 
knowledge of the Scriptures, for a building on 
Christ, the living stone, the sure foundation. 
Had the Epistle pointed to the necessity of all 
doctrinal knowledge being grounded on the rev- 
elation of the living Christ, and to the Scrip- 
tures as being a sufficient outward testimony to 
Him, and a secondary rule which needs to be 
applied by the law of the Spirit of Life, it would 
have done nothing inconsistent with the previous 
profession of the Society ; as it was, it sanctioned 
a radical departure, and placed a barrier on 
faith in the true source of all light and knowl- 
edge, so that the way of return is now, to many 
individuals made very difficult, and to the So- 
ciety as such, impossible. 

It may be said that very few really believe 
the statements of the Epistle of 1836; if that is 
so is it honest for a religious denomination to 
issue an authoritative statement in the shape of 
the Book of Discipline which its members gen- 
erally do no not entirely believe? 

Isaac Crewdson and Joseph John Gurney be- 
come less and less names to conjure by, but their 
part in history, is still very imperfectly under- 
stood. It is when we see and admire the char- 
acter of such a Friend as Alice Alexander, 
brought up under the influence of the old school, 
and when we know that the modern Quakerism 
which received its impetus from Gurney, is un- 
able to foster such a character, we feel obliged 
to cross question it as to its genesis, and to call 
upon it to substantiate its assumptions of being 
the lineal representative of the movement which 
was well described as the “breaking forth of 
God’s heavenly day,” near two hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

Will the honest seeker after Truth be satisfied 
by the best answers he can get from the best 
representatives of modified Quakerism? If not, 
let him search and seek till he finds the path of 
true judgment, and comes into the unity with 
the faithful of this and former generations which 
neither time nor change of circumstance can 
affect. 

May we each be earnestly concerned to so live 
as to promote that unity; we can only do so by 
bearing a testimony, not only for the Truth, but 
against error. Joun E. SouTHALL. 

Newport, Mon. ENGLAND. 


Waar Ricur Beeinnincs Do For Us.—It 
is good to begin well. The boy who starts on 
a new school year with close attention to the 
earlier lessons of his course will find his diffi- 
culties diminish with every week of the year. 
The boy who thinks it does not matter so much 
what he does in those first weeks will find his 
difficulties grow and accumulate because he has 
neglected to take the first steps right. So in 
the beginnings of the Christian life. It is easier 
to start well than to get into the right way after 
starting wrong. He who sets out with a right 
idca ot the consecration, the loyalty, the self- 
sacrifice, the helpfulness, which make up a Chris- 
tian’s life, and a purpose to live what he knows, 
is starting well. He will escape many mistakes, 
and avoid having to unlearn many wrong les- 
sons. From the first, he will be following Him 
who “ pleased not himself, but went about doing 
as Christians to believe.” good.” But even if one has not already made 

Does this mean that no fresh statement of | the best start, “ every day is a new beginning,” 
Christian doctrine has ever been put forth by | and the fresh springs of help and inspiration are 
Divine authority since the book of Revelation | as available to-day as when we made our first 
was finished? Have no doctrinal testimonies ' start.—<S. S. Times. 
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Homely Duties. 


A well-known American writer, and a wom. 
an old and wise enough to understand the use 
and meaning of the past events of her life, re. 
cently told a friend of an incident of her youth, 
which may interest and help some of the girls 
who read The Household. 

She resolved, on leaving school, to go on with 
the studies which she had begun. The day she 
divided systematically: so much time for Latin, 
so much for science, so much for the higher 
mathematics; music, painting, general litera- 
ture—all had their hour. Besides these oceu- 
pations she proposed to take exercise at stated 
and regular times. 

But when she sat down to her Latin, diction- 
aries and note-books open, Will, her brother, 
was sure to rush in with a coat to mend ora 
splinter to be taken out, or perhaps he onl 
wanted to tell her a long story of the fvot-ball 
match or something that occurred at recess, 
She always pushed the Latin aside while she 
listened or sewed. 

When she was busy with logarithms and 
problems, she would catch sight of her mother 
stooping over a basket of unmended stockings 
or nursing the heavy baby. Books and slate 
were put aside while she took the task on her- 
self and sent the tired mother to rest. 

When she wished to go to the gymnasium, 
the parlor was to dust; when she intended to 
glance over some book, there was old Peggy 
in the kitchen spelling out a verse in the Bible 
with her dim eyes. 

Often when night came, the day, as she looked 
back, appeared to be filled with nothing; a lit- 
tle sewing, a little housekeeping, a thousand lit- 
tle trifles done for her mother, for the boys, for 
the old servant. 

She was irritable and rebellious. Her plans 
had been for a higher work and a higher life 
than this. 

At the age of sixty, she said, looking back : 
[ have never found occasion for the use of the 
higher mathematics or Latin in my life. But 
the old negro in the kitchen died trusting in 
her Saviour, whom she had learned to know as 
I read to her every day 

“When my brother Will at twenty fell into 
bad habits and ran away from home, I was 
sent to bring him back. He had grown fond 
of me because I humored him, and he came. 
It was the turning point of his life. 

“IT know now, too, that if I had not taken 
some of my mother’s hourly burden of little 
duties upon myself, she would have sunk be- 
neath them. As it was she lived to a happy, 
helpful old age. God knew better than I what 
work was best for me in life.” 

Many an ambitious girl who proposes to find. 
occupation for her intellect rebels when homely, 
obscure work is thrust upon her. She forgets 
that she is but one of a great army.—The 
Household. 





——.— 


Tue SuLTAN oF TuRKEY has built the largest 
house in the world at Mecca. It is intended for 
the accommodation of pilgrims and is capable 
of sheltering 6,000 persons. The next biggest 
house in the world is in a suburb of Vienna. 
It accommodates 1,112 tenants. Next in order 
are the three Rowton Houses in London, which 
will accommodate 800, 677 and 500 tenants re- 
spectively.—Selected. 








Just sixty-seven years after the birth of Christ 
a daily paper was started in Pekin and has been 
running ever since.—Sloddara’s Lectures. 
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Life of the Doukhobortsi. 


FROM ACCOUNTS EDITED BY V. TCHERTKOFF. 


In such a luminous manifestation of the true 
Christian life as is afforded by the Doukhobortsi, 
it is important that those of us who sympathize 
with them, and therefore, very naturally desire 
to do all we can materially to help the suffer- 
ers, should, in the anxious effort to afford help 
for the body, not overlook the deeper spiritual 
bearing of that which is taking place before our 
eyes. In our interest, however tender, for the 
living torch which is being consumed, we should 
not overlook the light which it was meant to 
shed on all around. 

For those who have the privilege of witnes- 
sing the Divine work which is being wrought in 
the Doukhobortsi, this spiritual aspect, as we 
doubtless all feel, causes us to endeavor to pene- 
trate heart, mind, and soul into the motive 
power directing their conduct, and awakens the 
desire to become oneself permeated by that pure 
faith and those high aspirations which can alone 
lead to such genuinely Christian results. 

For this purpose it is desirable to have as 
vivid a picture as we can of the inner spiritual 
life and of the consequent life testimony of these 
followers of the Truth. 

We will, therefore, in these pages endeavor 
to combine information of both kinds, giving 
details not only of the outward progress of the 
emigration, but also of the spiritual develop- 
ment manifested by these people and in their 
relation among themselves and toward those 
who surround them. 

Just as “Christian Martyrdom ” was going to 
press last autumn we received a long letter from 
a friend in St. Petersburg, (then an officer in 
the army, but now banished from the Caucasus), 
describing his visit to the Doukhobortsi in a 
local prison at Noukha, and says: “The sight 
of these men behind the grating, next to mur- 
derers and thieves, was unbearably painful to 
me. At times they enjoy comparative freedom, 
i. e-—they walk about within the limits of the 
prison building and do some work. The ward- 
ens, watchmen, and superintendent treat them 
as in other prisons, well and with sympathy. 
Letters through the authorities reach them 
punctually, and they suffer but little from sick- 
ness, and feel much better than those confined 
under incomparably worse conditions in the 
prisons of Tiflis, Elisavetpol, and Kasak. 

“ While making the rounds of the cells with 
me, the official informed the Doukhobortsi of 
the order he expected soon to receive concern- 
ing the removing of all the prisoners to Siberia 
for settlement. This news impressed them very 
much, and they looked forward with eagerness 
to the time when the document would be read 
to them, expressing their joy at the thought of 
speedy deliverance from prison. ‘It may be 
worse—but different,’ thus they feel with regard 
to it. Their first question after hearing this 
news was—would their families be allowed to 
follow them into exile, but no one could say 
anything definite about it.” They heard after- 
wards that this was not allowed. 

“Through Zakatali and Lagodezi I reached 
tlre places of (Caucasian) exile. It was a long 
journey, and [ got into conversation with my 
fellow-traveller, an orthodox Georgian priest, 
who was going to Signak for a time. On the 
way we passed a large trading village, with a 
mixed population of Tartars, Armenians, and 
Mussulmen brethren, whom the missionaries 


(sent for that purpose) try hard to convert to | ~ 


orthodoxy. As the latter wish to see quickly 

































the fruits of their instruction, they do not dis- 
dain the use of any means by which successfully 
to convert the infidels. One of their duties pre- 
scribed from ‘above’ is to ‘organize private 
conversations’ with the Mussulmen, but as these 
are not at all inclined to come to the ‘ conver- 
sations,’ they are driven, by police regulations, 


to a certain place, at a time fixed by the mis- 


sionary, where he appears, accompanied by 


members of the local police. He addresses them 
through an interpreter as long as he pleases, 
and is listened to by sullen people with their 
eyes downward, after which they disperse, with 
his permission, to go through the same thing 
another time. 

“ At present the missionaries have slackened 
their zeal, because this kind of active instruc- 
tion, far from evoking sympathy among the in- 
habitants of the locality, created rumors and 
gossip ‘about wholesale compulsory conversion’ 
of all the Mussulmen to orthodoxy and military 
service. ... 

“On these same subjects I conversed with my 
fellow-traveller, who was a good-natured man, 
openly disapproving such kind of missionary 
activity. Asto the spirit-wrestlers, he consid- 
ered them good men and true Christians, and 
thought it a great sin not only to persecute, but 
even to blame them. 

“ At the statioh before Signak I turned off to 
the mountains to the Georgian villages, where 
the exiles are settled. My arrival evoked cu- 
rious looks and gossip, the consequence of which 
was that the Georgians assured the Doukho- 
bortsi that a Government agent was after them. 
But the Doukhobortsi are specially endowed 
with a gift of discernment, and they can readily 
distinguish a friend from an enemy, under what- 
ever appearance he may be hidden. So it was 
this time. Though not a single man of the exiles 
at this place knew me, they welcomed me, were 
delighted to see ‘ one of their own,’ and imme- 
diately initiated me into all their affairs. 

“But the Georgians could not understand 
how it was that an officer could remain in a hut 
with common people, eat their porridge, stay 
over night with them and for so long. So much 
did they talk about it that they called out their 
village administrator. He knew the strict or- 
ders issued from headquarters to keep an eye 
upon all that was going on among the exiled 
Doukhobortsi, and most of all not to admit to 
them anyone from the outside. 

“So he appeared in company with his faith- 
ful agents, inquiring who I was, stood there 
awhile, and then went away, leaving orders ‘ in 
case of emergency,’ to set watchmen for the 
night—reliable men—round the house where I 
was staying, This, of course, did not disturb 
me nor my hosts in the least, and we had a good 
talk till past midnight upon all that most deeply 
concerned them.” 

Here follows a description of their need, which 
has been given elsewhere, concluding thus: 
“ The great heat, and the unaccustomed climate 
are doing their work. There is not a single 
healthy looking face. As these people are, by 
nature, of a strong constitution, this feverish 
yellowness and paleness is the more striking. 
Some of them are so exhausted by the fever as 
to lose all strength and consciousness.* It is 
clear to everyone that they are dying out. The 
surest way for the Government to get rid of 
them! 

“The inhabitants, among whom the Doukho- 
bortsi are settled, treat them (as in other places) 


*Under such circumstances about 1,000 have, by this 
time, perished in the various districts.— Ed. 





















good humouredly, and sympathize with them ; 
but, of course, they can offer no substantial help 
or support. Moreover, by nature, manners, cus- 
toms, and the whole routine of their life, they 
differ so much from them, that the Doukhobortsi 
cannot help considering themselves apart ; and 
one must be endowed with their natural good 
humor, culture, and capacity for accommoda- 
ting oneself with different people, in order not to 
get into trouble, to avoid undeserved insults and 
all sorts of savage pranks from this truly prim- 
itive people of Georgia. 

“ At one time, owing to their being decently 
treated by the local authorities, the Doukhobort- 
si did not feel so much the constant watch, but 
after the last visit of Skvortsoff* they were much 
pressed. The surveillance was increased and it 
was forbidden to go out anywhere without a 
passport. Visitors to the Doukhobortsi, and 
their co-religionists coming to see them from 
other places are watched with special zeal, be- 
cause the authorities are afraid lest they should 
have money given them. The authorities have 
decided to conquer their obstinacy by bringing 
them to despair through growing stress of need. 
‘You will fare worse later on, and we will keep 
you in this condition till you submit,’ such was 
the conclusion of all the speeches addressed to 
them by Skvortzoff. As to his conversations, 
he conducted them in a tone somewhat * softer ’ 
than on his first visit to the Caucasus; he hardly 
touched upon the religious side of the question, 
and only endeavored to learn from everyone 
what he thought of the Tzar, and how much he 
honored him. He examined them one by one, 
and some of them he ordered to the monastery 
of St. Uniat, where he resided with his wife 
while making the tour of the Signak district. 

“Tt is astonishing to what a degree such peo- 
ple wilt stoop to use means to their ends! For 
instance, this official appeared at the Tionet dis- 
trict among the exiles under a different garb, 
pretending to be their co-religionist and a friend 
of I. Tregouboff, asking them to let him know 
how much money the latter had transmitted to 
them. Only after having noticed that the 
Doukhobortsi understood the man they were 
dealing with did he change his tactics, and spoke 
to them as a servant of the Tzar and the father- 
land ! 

“T wanted to note down much of what I heard 
from these good people, and to visit as many 
families of the exiles as I could, but it was im- 
possible to do it for reasons not dependent on 
me. Early in the morning came the local in- 
spector, stopped at the yard next to ours, and 
called me to come there. My poor friends were 
very sad when they saw that was the end of 
my visit. They knew what consequences might 
await me, and grieved pathetically as they took 
leave of me, saying:—‘If we only once and 
again see a good man—our only joy—they don’t 
give us time to say a few words.’ A woman ly- 
ing sick with fever said with great effort: ‘ From 
the time when people ran with staves after 
Christ, they got into this habit of persecuting 
good people.’ 

“Though I kept the inspector waiting some 
time (while I took leave of them) he met me with 


*A kind of half missionary, half detective, who 
travels all about Russia on commissions from the Pro- 
curor of the Synod Pobedonostseff, generally terminat- 
ing in increased persecution. ; 

+t—The present abbess of this convent is a woman of 
great ability and powerful connections, because of her 
relationship with many of the grandees of Petersburg, 
and is in great favor with Mr. Popedonostzeff. The 
nuns are also Russian and young, and very far from 
ascetic, judging by the natives’ opinion of them. 
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an amiable smile on his face and launched into 
all sorts of excuses for causing me ‘ trouble,’ re- 
ferring to ‘the cursed duty of service which 
causes a man to do what is unpleasant to peo- 
ple, and explained the unavoidable necessity 
for me to drive to Signak for personal explana- 
tions to the District Commander.” 

So to the District Commander our friend 
went, who also made many excuses, but kept 
him prisoner in a local hotel. This commander 
expressed much sympathy with the Doukho- 
bortsi, and great regret that he was obliged to 
be so strict with them. 

Our friend then returned to Tiflis, and while 
there met a large company of men, women, and 
children, who had come to meet the 35 prison- 
ers from Noukha on their way to Siberia, heavily 
laden with parcels and provisions for them. He 
says: “ The joy of meeting relatives cheered up 
the prisoners, and but for the red eyes of the 
women and the prison court yard, one would 
hardly believe that this was a meeting with 
exiled ones—so bright were their faces, so 
peaceful and good humored their conversation, 
and joyous their laughter.” 

(To be continued.) 


Dignity of the Divine Mark in Man, 


BY JOHN MILTON, 


But there is yet a more ingenuous and noble 
degree of honest shame, or call it if you will, an 
esteem, whereby men bear an inward reverence 
toward their own persons. And if the love of 
God, as a fire sent from heaven to be ever kept 
alive upon the altars of our hearts, be the very 
first principle of all godly and virtuous actions 
in men, this pious and just honoring of ourselves 
is the second, and may be thought as the radi- 
cal moisture and fountain-head, whence every 
laudable and worthy enterprise issues forth. . . 
Something I confess it is, to be ashamed of evil 
doing in the presence of any ; and to reverence 
the opinion and the countenance of a good man 
rather than a bad, fearing most in his sight to 
offend, goes so far as almost to be virtuous; yet 
this is but still the fear of infamy, and many 
such, when they tind themselves alone, saving 
their reputation, will compound with others’ 
scruples, and come to a close treaty with their 
dearer vices in secret. But he that holds him- 
self in reverence and due esteem, both for the 
dignity of God’s image upon him, and for the 
price of his redemption, which he thinks is visi- 
bly marked upon his forehead, accounts himself 
both a fit person to do the noblest and godliest 
deeds, and much better worth than to deject and 
defile with such a debasement and such a pollu- 
tion as sin is, himself so highly ransomed and 
ennobled to a new friendship and filial relation 
to God. Nor can he fear so much the offence 
and reproach of others, as he dreads and would 
blush at the reflection of his own severe and 
modest eye upon himself, if it should see him 
doing or imagining that which is sinful, though 
in the deepest secrecy.— From Milton’s “ Reas- 
ons of Church Government.” 








TuouGH all roads lead to Rome the same 
roads lead from Rome. It is of essential im- 
portance to the traveller in which direction his 
steps are turned. As one journeying on such a 
road, with his back to the “ Eternal City,” is he 
who holds the Truth in his intellect, but in his 
practice follows the law of mammon. 


AN indolent man draws his breath, but doth 
not live.— Cicero. 









































COME YE APART, AND REST A WHILE. 


Grellet was the son of Gabriel Mare Antoine 
BY THOMAS MACKELLAR. 


de Grellet, who was Comptroller of the Mint 
under Louis XVI., and whose large possessions 
about the city of Limoges were confiscated at the 
upheaval of the French Revolution. Stephen, 
escaping to this county, became a member of the 
religious Society of Friends at the early age of 
twenty-two, and resided at Philadelphia, and 
afterwards at Burlington, N. J. Allen, a mem- 
ber of the same denomination, was a philan- 
thropist and eminent chemist, of London, a fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and (it may be worth 
noting) one of the three trustees of the Duchess 
of Kent, mother of Queen Victoria. Grellet 
and Allen being in Russia in 1819, on a relig- 
ious visit (both were ministers), inspecting also 
the conditions of the prisons and reformatories, 
were twice given audience to the Emperor Alex- 
ander. On the second of these occasions, having 
related with much freedom to the visitors how, 
early in life, he had many struggles with the 
sinfulness of his heart, but was greatly helped 
by the goud influences of Prince Alexander 
Galitzin, the account (from Grellet’s Journal) 
proceeds : 

“He said much more on these subjects in a 
feeling manner. We entered preity fully into 
the nature of the peaceable kingdom of Christ, 
and to what the spirit of the dear Redeemer, 
who is love, would lead all those who are obedi- 
ent to His dictates; on which he stated, how 
great his soul’s travail had been that wars and 
bloodshed might cease forever from the earth; 
that he had passed sleepless nights on account 
of it, deeply deploring the woes and misery 
brought on humanity by war, and that whilst 
his mind was bowed before the Lord in prayer, 
the plan of all the crowned heads joining in the 
conclusion to submit to arbitration whatever 
differences might arise among them, instead of 
resorting to the sword, had presented itself to 
his mind in such a manner that he rose from 
bed, and wrote what he then so sensibly felt; 
that his intentions had been misunderstood or 
misrepresented by some, but that love to God 
and to man was his only motive in the Divine 
sight. He was in Paris at the time he formed 
that plan. We had spent a considerable time 
conversing on these very important subjects,” 
the tenderness of heart of the Emperor being 
manifested throughout. He made request that 
Grellet and Allen should write to him as to a 
Christian friend. It is more than likely that 
the Czar of to-day had knowledge of this re- 
markable interview. May the Governments of 
the world to whom his plea has been directly 
addressed respond in a spirit of openness to the 
proposal. JostaH W. LEEps. 


In the covert of his presence, 
’Neath his overshading hands, 

We may find a sacred pleasance 
In awaiting Christ’s command. 


Far away the things that madden, 
Far their vanity and noise, 

May the Holy Spirit gladden 
Waiting hours with heavenly joys. 


In this time of holy resting 

May our strength become renew’d, 
Not a care the heart molesting 

In its gracious quietude. 


Can the soul be sad or lonely 
In thy company, O Christ ! 
Looking to Thee, and Thee only, 
Keeping with Thee constant tryst ? 


Life amid serenest quiet 
Like a brooklet flows along, 
Undisturbed by tempest riot, 
Singing hope’s expectant song. 


Blessed are the green oases 
Here and there for pilgrims stored, 
As they follow in the traces 
Of the footprints of the Lord ! 
—The Presbyterian, 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Peace Aspirations of Czar Alexander I.* 

The plan of the Russian Emperor for the pro- 
curement of an established peace among the 
nations, has awakened a degree of interest 
throughout the civilized world commensurate 
with its exceeding importance, and the fact— 
almost astounding in its unexpectedness—that 
a proposal of that character should have ema- 
nated from a ruler generally looked upon as rep- 
resenting the military idea after its most pro- 
nounced type. While the language of this state 
paper is such as to impress it with the stamp of 
sincerity, there have not been wanting those 
among its examiners who are ready to conclude 
that the words, seemingly frank and philan- 
thropic, disguise, nevertheless, a deep laid ul- 
terior purpose of self-interest. 

Hoping, however, that the thoughtful sen- 
tences of Czar Nicholas the Second, or of his 
Prime Minister, mean naught other than what 
they say, I believe it both pertinent and timely 
to refer to the fact that the Emperor Alexander 
the First, he of the stirring epoch of Tilsit, Mos- 
cow and Waterloo, was unmistakably and _re- 
ligiously impressed with the belief that, as a 
“warring Christendom ” was a contradiction of 
terms, it became the duty of the crowned heads 
of the world to join in some definite scheme of 
arbitration, such as would amicably settle all 
differences between them. His views hereupon 
were imparted under peculiarly interesting cir- 
cumstances to two worthy men, in private life, 
one of them a French-American, Stephen Grel- 
let, and the other an Englishman, William 
Allen. 


*The above article was contributed to the Public 
Ledger of this city. In submitting it to the editor, the 
information was given that Stephen Grellet, when in 
Philadelphia during the yellow fever epidemic of 1798, 
was actively engaged visiting the sick and dying, and 
assisting in burying the dead, but was himself stricken 
down, and (as he says in his Journal) “ my extremities 
having become cold, my coffin was ordered, and I was 
even returned among the daily deaths to the Board of 
Health, as a ‘French Quaker.’ But my dear Master 
had some further work for me to do, before I could 
be prepared to enter into the Divine rest.” Part of 
this further work was the dedicated pilgrim’s faithful 
service in Russia, so that what he has made known to 
us of the enlightened peace aspirations of the Emperor, 
seem to rise up at this day, in a manner, as a “voice 


from the dead.” —L. 





AN Important CaristiANn Dury.—Medita- 
tion is one of most difficult Christian duties, but 
at the same time it is one of the most important. 
We can read or hear of a dozen books more 
easily than we can meditate properly on one; 
but yet our inward thoughts are the only tests 
by which we can know the real state of our 
minds. Whatever we turn to naturally when 
alone is the thing that engrosses most of our 
regard and therefore we should often look in- 
wards to ascertain if our thoughts are stowed 
for eternity, and how far they are devoted to 
the service of God. Religious meditations have 
been compared to the blossoms on a tree in 
spring; many of them fall off, come to nothing, 
and end in vanity. And yet they are the first 
things in which spiritual mindedness consists, 
and there can be no fruit, good or bad, but what 
proceeds from our thoughts.— The Churchman. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Western Yearly Meeting. 

The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
was held Tenth Month Ist. A lively interest 

was felt and expressed for the encouragement 
and preservation in the Truth of those who have 
been delegated to watch over and feed the flock, 
to wait in the patience for the Master to bless, 
before handing forth, lest we be found offering 
in our own name. 

There was a large attentive audience on First- 
day at both morning and evening meetings. 
The ministers present were led very much in 
the same line on the subject of the atonement, 
the offering that was made once for all for the 
offence that brought death and separation from 
God, and in the fulfilment of the promised Seed 
came the universal gift of the Spirit to all man- 
kind, which the early Friends declared to be 
the light of Christ within. Many thought it a 
day of special favor. The Friends present from 
other Yearly Meetings were John W. Foster, 
from New England; Henry Outland and Abram 
Fisher, from North Carolina; Jesse Edgerton, 
Nathan Blackburn, Elisha Steer and wife, from 
Ohio; Enoch Carter and wife, from Kansas; 
Sarah Hallock and Martha Wood, from New 
York, and Rachel G. Hall, from Philadelpbia. 
John W. Foster’s minute liberates him also to 
attend Iowa and Kansas Yearly Meetings, Jesse 
Edgerton’s minute liberates him to attend all 
the meetings composing Western Yearly Meet- 
ing. The fact that the Master is sending his 
servants among us for the encouraging of the 
luke-warm and the confirming of the faithful, 


is an evidence that the mission of the Society of 


Friends has not come to an end. 

The epistles from other Yearly Meetings were 
comforting to the little flock here that are also 
endeavoring to hold up the precious testimonies 
that in the begioning established the purpose 
and character of this people. It is to be desired 
that these messages of love may not become 
formal, but responsive to a fresh manifestation 
of the spirit and of love one unto another. It 
is to be desired that this union may not be 
broken, and that others of the same name and 
belief may be added, and we as a people may 
be one fold having one Shepherd, that will put 
forth his own and go before them against the 
ever increasing tendencies of worldly show and 
will-worship. NaTHAN PIERsoN. 

‘DANVILLE, Ind. 

saesesanscelgliniiiiie 

THe ConqueRED FIsHERMAN.—Away on 
the rocky coast of Cornwall, two fishermen sat 
mending their nets. Suddenly one began to 
curse and swear. Catching his neighbor’s nets, 
he took his knife and cut them until they were 
nearly ruined. The injured man looked kindly 
into the swearer’s face and said: “Do not 
swear, it hurts me. That name is dearer to me 
than all the nets in the world. I love Him bet- 
ter than life; don’t take his name in vain.” 
The man swore harder still, and continued de- 
stroying his companion’s nets, until he picked 
them up and walked quietly away. 

Several days after, the man whose nets had 
been injured, saw his comrade’s craft in danger, 
and hurriedly brought it to a place of safety. 
The drunken fellow came from the public house 
in time to see the rescue. “ What did you put 
my boat right for?” he asked. “ Because I 
could not help it.”—“Could not help it? You 
ought to have been glad to see my boat de- 
stroyed. What are you?”—“A Christian.”— 
“T never saw one of that sort. What is a Chris- 
tian ?””—“ One who loves his neighbor as him- 


self.” —“ Do you love me?” — “Yes, and would 
do anything for you.”—‘ Why, I cut your 
net !”—“ What of that?”—“Everything! and 
to think you love me—you have broken my 
heart,” and he laid his head on the kind man’s 
neck and wept bitterly. “And,” says the writer 
of this incident, “ there’s not a better man sails 
from that harbor now than he who was the 
drunken, swearing wretch of two years ago.” 

“ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.”—Selected. 


How the World is Moving. 


The career of John M. Forbes, who died in 


Boston a few days ago, covered a stretch of 


American history whose length can be appreci- 
ated only by recalling that just before his birth 
the schooner on which his mother was bound 
for France was captured by a British man-of- 
war, though war between the United States and 
Great Britain had not begun, and that while 
he was an infant his parents brought him back 
to this country after the vessel in which they 
started had fought with a British privateer, been 
taken by a British warship, and the family had 
made a fresh start in a ship which eluded all 
dangers and reached the United States. When 
he died, steamships that could have carried on 
their decks the little schooner on which his 
mother sailed to join her husband in 1811, were 
crossing the ocean in less than six days; the 
population of the United States had increased 
from seven to seventy-five millions; his country’s 
area had increased till its map which he studied 
at school bore not the least resemblance to its 
present map; more than ten billions of dollars, 
face value, had been invested in railroads, the 
construction of which did not begin till he was 
a good-sized boy ; and the United States, which 
had not got Spain out of Florida when he was 
born, was completing the formalities of expelling 
her from the Western Hemisphere, and perhaps 
from all her colonies at the time of his death. 
One does not realize how rapidly the world is 
moving until one considers the extraordinary 
changes that passed under the eye of one man, 
whose span of life, though unusual, was far from 
being phenomenal.—New York Journal of Com- 
merce & Commercial Bulletin. 





Lives Out or TuNE.—The secret of a serene, 
strong, inspiring life is a life in perfect tune with 
God’s witness. Many a man has at least a sub- 
consciousness of an imperfect adjustment of his 
life. Somewhere, in some way, self is grating 
against duty just enough to give a perhaps un- 
defined impression of discord. And, just as one 
tosses aimlessly on the bed when uncomfortable 
in sleep, constantly seeking ease in new positions, 
so the imperfectly adjusted life is characterized 
by fitfulness, absent-mindedness, peevishness, 
cynicism,—all symptoms of a craving for peace. 
Such a one usually has a vague expectancy 
that, some time or other, he too will possess such 
experiences as he hears described by others. 
Some day he too will reach his best estate, will 
live a life calm, strong, elevated above petty 
harassing. But that can be attained to now. 
Adjustment of the life to God’s revealed will is 
the remedy.—S. S. Times. 





No stronger proof can you give of your 
growth in grace than watchfulness against evil 
speaking. 
any man offend not in word, the same is a per- 
fect man, and able also to bridle the whole 
body.” I am sure of two things respecting my- 
self and my own experience—that I have such 


That is a remarkable Scripture, “ If 


a load of guilt on this account alone, that if 
there was not the blood of Christ for my pro- 
pitiation, I must perish forever, and that in 
proportion as my unruly member, the tongue, 
is tamed, I enjoy the heart-reviving presence 
and peace of God. And no wonder it is so; 
since, by speaking evil though it is true, when 
no good purpose is immediately to be answered, 
the following hateful tempers are discovered to 
rule in the heart. First, want of regard to the 
high and loving: authority of God, who has 
positively forbidden it. Second, want of broth- 
erly love and charity which would be grieved 
for the offences we know any one living i in the 
commission of. Third, want of humility in our 
hearts, which would teach us that we are vile, 
too vile ourselyes, to complain of others and 
dwell on their faults.— Henry Venn, 1760. 
a 

Ir is one great peril of familiarity with what 

is base, that it tends to make content with low 


ideals. 
cei 


Items Concerning the Society. 

Two Monthly Meetings, that of Frankford and 
of Western District, Philadelphia, have now taken 
up the work of collecting contributions among 
their members in aid of the transportation of the 
Dukhobortsi from Russia to Canada, or some suita- 
ble place of colonization. 


Our friends Jonathan E. Rhoads and Ephraim 
Smith have performed the visit to the meetings of 
Hickory Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, and of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, and such other service as way 
might open for, for which they were liberated in 
the tighth Month last. In the course of this jour- 
ney they have visited most of the families com pos- 
ing Iowa Yearly Meeting, and also attended the 
sittings of the Yearly Meeting which closed on the 
17th instant. In many of these opportunities 
there was experienced a feeling of near sympathy 
and Christian fellowship, and in the consideration 
of subjects claiming the attention of the Yearly 
Meeting, a weighty religious exercise prevailed, 
under which earnest counsel was extended, and its 
close was accompanied with a precious solemnity. 


About one thousand members of the Westtown 
Old Scholars’ Association assembled on Sixth-day 
evening, the 21st inst., in Arch Stree. Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia. The entertainment provided, 
whether for physical, social, or moral requirements, 
was of excellent quality throughout. After the 
supper had been dispensed by the willing service 
of numerous assistants from Westtown and Friends’ 
Select Schools, the assembly repaired to the meet- 
ing room. The company was appropriately ad- 
dressed by Samuel Allen, with opening remarks; 
who was followed by the Treasurer and other offi- 
cers reading their interesting reports. 

Elizabeth C. Dunn favored the meeting with an 
address through which a right feeling was caused 
to pervade the listening company. William F. 
Wickersham, the Principal of the School, set forth 
the present condition and the educational and 
higher standards and aims of the Institution, and 
the hoped for outlook of its great possible future, 
towards which a tide of increasing numbers of 
pupils is now setting in. 

Davis H. Forsythe, principal of Friends’ School 
in Germantown, presented much interesting matter 
concerning the origin and history of the School, 
and laid out clearly its need of future support on 
the part of its children. The attention of the meet- 
ing now turned towards the suitable remembering 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of the opening 
of the School, by a proposed endowment gift of 
one hundred thousand d. ollars, to be presented on 
the occasion of the Oid Scholars’ reunion on the 
School grounds next Sixth Month, 1899. Several 
speakers ably presented their advocacy of this 
measure, each urging some special aspect of its 
importance. The effective presentations of James 
Wood of New York, Elizabeth C. Sharpless of 
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NOTICES. 
WanTED, by a Friend, a position as housekeeper 
Address “ P” office of THE Frrexp, ’ 








Haverford, Walter Stokes of Moorestown, and | extra, $2.65 a-$2.90; do., clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., 
Henry Comfort of Fallsington, seemed to leave no | straight, $3.50 a $3.70; do., patent, $3.75 a $4.25. Ryg 
doubt of the importance of the offering proposed, | FLour.— 3.00 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
and the body of the meeting gave its voice and | BuckKwaeat FLour—$1.60 a $1.70 per 100 pounds as 
sanction to the movement. The company dis- | to quality, for new. 7 : 

persed ina feeling of satisfaction and comfort with Gratn.—No, 2 red wheat, 763 a 76he. 

the profitable and well-conducted occasion. No, 2 mixed corn, 37 a 37}c. 

No. 2 white oats, clipped, 30 a 303c. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5} a 54c.; good, 4j a 5)c.; 
medium, 43 a 4}c.; common, 4} a 43c. 

SHEEP AND LAamsBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 4}c.; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 2} a 33c.; lambs, 4} a 6)e. 

Hocs.—Be-t Western, 5} a 6c. ; other grades, 5} a 5jc, 

ForrEiGN—Some idea of the educational influence of 
the British museum can be gathered from the fact that 
over 1,000,000 persons visited it last year. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said in aspeech at North Shields on the 19th 
inst.: “ It is impossible for France to maintain that she 
had political rights at Fashoda. She has naturally and 
properly asked for time to receive Major Marchand’s 
report; but until the contrary is proved, I decline to 
believe that France will refuse to withdraw. If she re- 
fused the matter would assume an aspect as grave as it 
is possible between two great nations. But there are 
greater evils than war, and we shall not shrink from 
anything that is coming, knowing that we are support- 
ed by a united people.’ 

The forthcoming visit of the Russian Foreign Min- 
ister to France is said to be for the purpose of arrang- 
as to the manner in which Russia can give her support 
most effectively in the Fashoda aflair. 

The National Zeitung says it learns that Count Mur- 
avieff, the Russian Foreign Minister, has recommended 
to the French Government a peaceful settlement of the 
Fashoda question, as Russia does not consider that war 
will serve the interests of France. 

The Novoe Vremya expresses a wish that the matter 
be amicably settled on the basis of compensating France 
by the concession of an outlet on the Nile, and the pa- 
per adds that France should not demand more. 

The Austrian and German newspapers are closely 
following the dispute between Great Britian and France, 
and, while they express the hope that it will not end 
in war, the general feeling is that the French position 
is untenable and that Great Britain is entitled to reap 
the fruits of victory. 

The early part of last week terrific weather prevailed 
on the sonth and east coasts of Great Britain. A num- 
ber of towns have suffered severely. 

A Norwegian vessel was wrecked on Saltsear Rocks, 
near Leith, and thirteen persons were drowned. 

A French missionary and several Chinese Catholics 
have been massacred or burned to death in a chapel at 
Paklung by a mob. The French Minister, at Pekin, 
has demanded reparation from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, including pecuniary compensation. 

A Russian regiment has occupied the town of New 
Chwang, province of Liao-Tong, and the forts at the 
mouth of the River Liaou. A British gunboat was in 
the river at the time Its non-resistance is regarded as 
the virtual British abandonment of the whole of Man- 
churia to the Russians. 

Floods in the Yellow River in China, have caused 
2,000 to lose their lives. One hundred thousand more 
are without homes, and famine is expected to follow, as 
the crops have been totally destroyed. 

A despatch from Manila, dated the 21st inst. says : 
“The insurgents are enforcing an export duty of $35 
a ton on hemp from Southern ports brought to Manila. 

“They are also enfurcing five per cent. tonnage upon 
steamers and 20 per cent. upon freights. 

“The American and British firms are compelled to 
pay these charges, though they protest strenuously 
against an arrangement all the more unjust because 
goods are entering Manila by railway from the north, 
which evade duty, and can undersell the legitimate 
trade.” 

It is reported that a terrible state of anarchy exists 
in the Southern Philippines. Spaniards are cooped up 
in the principal towns. 

A new scientific expedition to Central Asia is being 
furnished by the Imperial Russian Geographical So- 
ciety in Kasan. The conduct of the expedition is in- 
structed to Professor Sorolin. 

The aboriginal population of Australia is dying out 
so rapidly that it has been proposed to establish reser- 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, | vations where the remnants can be instructed in agricul- 
$2.65 a $2.90; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.35 ; | tural labor and cared for. 
do. do., straight, $3.85 a $3.50; Western winter, clear, The government of Columbia, South America, has | the redemption of our Lord and Saviour for a blessed 
$3.15 a $3.40; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60; do., patent, | suspended diplomatic relations with Italy on account of | and happy immortality. 
$3.65 a $3.85; spring, clear, new, $3.10 a $3.35; do.| the action of the latter power in compelling, some } ——————— ——_—_— — 
straight, new, $3.55 a $3.80; do., patent, new, $3.85 a} months ago, the payment of a claim which Columbia WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
$4.00; do., favorite brands, $4.10 a $4.25; city mills, | contended had been already paid. No. 422 Walnut Street 




















_ A woman Friend is desirous of some employment 
in or near the city during the fall and winter. 
Address “ A,” Office of THe Frienp, 


sclera 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—On the 24th inst., there were in- 
dications that the American Peace Commissioners 
would make definite and final refusal to further discuss 
or consider the question of the Cuban debt. 

A telegram from General Wade, at Havana, recom- 
mending extension of a month in the time limit for 
the Spanish evacuation of Cuba, was acted upon favor- 
ably at a meeting of members of the President’s Cabinet 
at Washington on the 24th inst. Spanish evacuation 
will not now be required until First Month. 

The cession of Guam, in the Ladrone Islands, to the 
United States has been confirmed by the Spanish Peace 
Commissioners. Details of minor importance alone re- 
main to be decided upon in connection with the cession 
of Porto Rico, the formal transfer of which is practi- 
cally accomplished. 

A unique procession passed through Fifth Avenue, 
New York, on the 18th inst. It was composed of the 
locked out and striking women’s tailors, some of whom 
have been out of work for twenty-two weeks, because 
they refused to sign an agreement not to be a member 
of any union. They carried banners stating their 
grievances against the bosses and distributed hand bills 
containing attacks on the employers. “ We are the 
tailors,” said one of the placards, “ who have made the 
coats and gowns for the richest ladies of the country 
without being able to earn enough to keep ourselves 
and families from starvation.” 

Colonel Waring estimates the cost of cleaning Havana, 
including the dredging of the bay, drainage, sewerage 
and paving, at $22,000,000. 

President Souchon, of the Louisiana State Board of 
Health, in a letter to Governor Culberson, of Texas, 
denies that the yellow fever in Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana is of a violent and malignant nature. The mor- 
tality, Dr. Souchon claims, is but 4.33 per cent. In- 
formation received at Washington indicates that the 
epidemic is nearing an end, frosts having occurred in 
the lower Mississipi Valley. 

Missouri sold in 1897, 24,000,000 pounds of cotton, 
48,330 pounds of popcorn, 2,478,000 pounds of woul, 
65,215 pounds of honey and 2,005,791 gallons of wine. 

Winston, N. C., claims the distinction of selling more 
pounds of leaf tobacco direct from the hands of the 
farmer than any other loose market in the world. The 
present tobacco year the market will sell 2,000,000 more 
pounds of tobacco than it has ever sold before, the sales 
reaching to more than 18,000,000 pounds. 

A letter by Bryant has been found in which the 
writer says that he got first two dollars apiece for his 
poems and later sixteen cents a line. 

A despatch from Seattle says that the geological sur- 
vey party that has just returned from Cooke’s Inlet 
reports the discovery of a previously unknown moun- 
tain in Alaska, which, according to their measurements, 
is more than 20,000 feet high, or higher than Mount 
St. Elias, and the highest peak upon the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 389, which is 53 more than the previous week and 
13 more than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 209 were males and 180 females ; 36 died 
of consumption ; 35 of pneumonia ; 32 of heart disease ; 
26 of diphtheria ; 23 of cancer; 17 of typhoid fever, 
(including 9 soldiers); 16 of inflammation of thestomach 
and bowels; 14 of marasmus; 13 of convulsions; 12 
from casualties; 11 of old age; 11 of nephritis; 11 of 
inflammation of the brain; 11 of apoplexy and 9 of 
cholera infantum. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 99 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1108 a 
1114; coupon, 1114 a 112; new 4’s, reg., 126} a 1273; 
coupon, 127} a 128); 5’s, reg., 1113 a 1123; coupon, 
1125 a 113}; 3's, reg., 1043 a 105}; coupon, 1055 a 
106; currency 6's, 1024 a 103. 

Corron ruled steady on a basis of 5} cents for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FreED.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $13.75 a $14.50; 
spring, in sacks, spot, $13.50 a $14 per ton. 


WANTED, by a young woman Friend a position in 
Philadelphia as companion or to teach small children, 
Address “ G,” care of THe Frrenp, 








A YoUNG woman Friend wishes a position as com- 
panion or helper in household duties. 
Address “ L,” Office of THe FRIEND. 








J. Appison Grirritts, Superintendent of Friends’ 
Mission, Virginia, desires to acknowledge, with thank- 
ful appreciation, the receipt of a box of books from 
Philadelphia. 


Receipts for Fund in aid of the Dukhobortsi, 
M. A. J., $10; E. J. M., $5; S. E. $20; G. F.,, $3; 
M.S. W., $5; M. G.S., $5. 
Wo. Evans, Treas., 252 8S. Front St., Phila. 





Bible “Association of Friends in America.— 
The ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION will be 
held in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, 
140 N. Sixteenth St., on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 
2nd, 1898, at 8 o’cl ck Pp. M. Friends generally are in- 
vited to attend. Exton B. Girrorp, Sec’y. 





Westtown BoarDING ScHOOL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLLIAM F. WicKEersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westrown BoarpinGc Scnoou.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. Ts reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 











Diep, at Salem, Ohio, on the ninth of Seventh Mo., 
1898, CHARLES I. Hayes, aged seventy years; a be- 
loved member of Salem Monthly Meeting. During his 
failing health of several months he gave evidence he 
was under the preparing Hand, leaving his family and 
friends the consolation that he is gathered to his ever- 
lasting rest 
, at the same place on the thirtieth of Fifth Mo., 
Mary H. Cooks, wife of Edwin Cooke and daughter 
of Charles I. Hayes, aged forty years. This dear 
Friend passed through much atiliction with a cheerful 
resignation to the will of her Heavenly Father, and 
though the call was sudden, we trust He has taken her 
to himself, where all pain and sickness are forever 
healed. 

,on the eighteenth of Ninth Month, 1898, at 
their home near Whittier, Linn Co., lowa, ANNA 
Emmons, wife of Edwin C, Emmons and daughter of 
William and Hannah Shaw, in the thirty-third year of 
her age ; a member of Springville Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Her orderly and consistent life, the calmness 
and Christian patience with which she bore her suffering 
during the last hours of her life, when she bade her hus- 
band an affectionate farewell, saying, “I am going 
home,” and her quiet and peaceful close, leave an 
assurance with her relatives and friends that she ex- 
perienced the fulfilment of what the psalmist David 
spake of: “ Yea, though | walk through the vailey of the 
shadow of death, | will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

, in Ventnor, N. J., on the seventeenth of Tenth 
Month, 1898, MaRGARETTA EL.iort, a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, in her eighty-third 
year; at the close of a long invalid life, great was the 
loving kindness and tender mercy of Him “ who 
knoweth our frame,” granting remarkab'e serenity and 
patience whilst all present felt that “ underneath were 
the Everlasting Arms,” and full preparation through 




































